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The Claims of the Ministry Upon Educated Young Men 
By Very Rev. Chas. D. Williams, D.D., Dean of Trinity Cathedral, Cleveland, O. 


T is probably true that the ministry, or at 

least certain types and aspects of it, is not 

as attractive to our strongest and most cul- 
tured young men as it once was. 

The sacerdotal, or priestly conception of 
it, has become unreal. Certain men formerly 
were supposed to be endowed from on high 
through some mysterious process with super- 
natural powers and authority. Sometimes it 
was supposed'to be received through the lay- 
ing on of hands in ordination. Only such as 
had received that endowment could effect- 
ively work the machinery of grace. This 
type of ministry is obsolete, or becoming so, 
along with the astrologer, the diviner, the 
magician, the wizard, and the witch. Yet 
as there are still some who consult palmists 
and have their horoscopes cast, so there are 
those who still depend devoutly upon the 
sacerdotal ministry. But it has no claims that 
can be felt by the thoughtful and cultured 
young man of to-day, and the ecclesiastical 
museum is the place for it. 

Another worn out conception is that of the 
Puritan type of bygone days. Men were 
supposed to be saved by theology then. It 
took a master engineer to work the stereo- 
typed plan of salvation properly, and to put 
a man through just the right experiences of 
conviction, pardon, and saving grace. Men 
submitted to the minister with fear and 
trembling, as do those lost in the labyrinth of 
the Catacombs. Consequently the ministry 
offered a position of great authority and dig- 
nity, and men of the largest capacity sought 
it eagerly as the fittest and largest field for the 
exercise of great powers. But we know now 
that we are not saved by theology, and the 
purely theological ministry has lost its attrac- 
tion for the young man of culture and 
thought. 


The ministry has also lost the practical 
monopoly of purely intellectual leadership 
which it once possessed. The minister was 
the one man who studied and read books, 
and sometimes the one man who thought— 
at any rate, the one man who thought for 
others. But now people do not need to go 
to church to be instructed; and if they feel 
any need of intellectual leadership, they no 
longer look to the minister for it. 

Again, the ministry once afforded practi- 
cally the only opportunity for the exercise of 
that enthusiasm for humanity which so char- 
acterizes our day. It was practically the 
only field for disinterested service of one’s fel- 
lows. But now such opportunities abound on 
every side. 

These are, it seems to me, some of the 
reasons why the claims of the ministry are 
not being felt as they once were by our young 
men of culture and education. And under- 
lying all these causes is the prevailing unset- 
tledness in all our thought about the Bible, 
the Church, and Christian doctrine gener- 
ally. Everything is in flux and flow, and 
most of us would rather wait until things get 
settled again upon an accepted basis. 

Is the ministry, then, obsolete or even obso- 
lescent? Has it lost all its claims upon young 
men of culture> No,—a thousand times no. 
The ministry cannot become obsolescent until 
religion itself becomes obsolete, and that will 
be never. Religion is the most persistent and 
eternal instinct and the profoundest and 
noblest need of our common humanity. And 
the revelation of God in Christ Jesus is the 
only adequate answer to that instinct, the only 
final satisfaction of that need which the world 
of humanity ever has found or ever will find. 
The interpretation and application of that 
revelation to the hearts and souls of men, 
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which is the work of the Christian ministry, 
will ever remain the noblest and highest office 
in which any man who is fit for it can serve 
his fellows. 

The claims, the attractions, the glory of 
that ministry lie visibly to-day where they al- 
ways have lain implicitly,—in its essential 
moral and spiritual functions. And those are 
two, as it seems to me, one moral or ethical, 
the other spiritual. 

]. ‘The minister is essentially the prophet. 
He is a kind of externalized and incarnate 
conscience for the whole community in which 
he lives. He touches every practical aspect 
of human life, and yet is lost in none of them. 
Let me illustrate. ‘lhere are the great move- 
ments toward commercial honesty, economic 
justice, civic and political righteousness, and 
social equity. We all have our parts set for 
us in these movements. The scholar, the 
economist, the journalist, the statesman and 
politician, the honest business man, the faith- 
ful citizen—they must work out the machinery 
which shall make these movements effective. 
But the minister has an infinitely higher func- 
tion. He has his hand upon the springs of all 
action. He deals with principles, not poli- 
cies; with motives, not methods. He is to 
inspire with true idealism the hearts and con- 
sciences of his fellows. In our prosperous 
and materialistic age and land, the supreme 
need is for vision, and the highest office is that 
of seer. ‘That is the precise social function 
of the modern minister. And there is no one 
else who can take his place; no one else who 
stands for the ideal, pure and simple. 

The true minister’s life cuts down through 
all the social strata. He touches rich and 
poor, educated and uneducated, wise and 
simple. ‘There is no movement that concerns 
the higher life of humanity in which he does 
not have his rightful and needful place. The 
trouble he finds is not with the narrowness of 
his life and work, but with the wideness and 
multifariousness of it. 

II. But higher and greater than this social 
office and service of the minister to the whole 
community is his relation and _ function 
toward the individual souls to whom he min- 
isters. Religion has been defined as “‘the life 
of God in the soul of man.”” That life of 
God in the soul of man finds its supreme, 


unique, and final manifestation and revelation 
in Jesus Christ. Now the supreme function 
of the Christian minister is to interpret and 
apply to the individual that revelation of God. 

To do that, he must know first the historic 
Christ. And what a rich, wide, and tempt- 
ing field of study and research is opened here 
to the genuine student. ‘There is no other 
task which makes a stronger claim upon our 
most cultivated minds, our best and most 
carefully trained powers than that. 

But the true minister is far more than a 
student, teacher, and interpreter. He is a 
living medium between God and man, a 
mediator between the all-sufficient Christ and 
needy, craving human souls. And to be that 
he must know not only the historic Christ of 
the past, but the living Christ of the present, 
—the Christ of experience. No second- 
hand knowledge, no canned goods of theo- 
logical theory, derived either from seminary 
or books or even the Bible itself, will avail 
him aught in this the highest function of his 
ministry. ‘earned sermons, setting forth 
rational and correct views of the atonement or 
the scheme of redemption, never yet brought 
peace to a guilty conscience, or inspiration to 
a torpid soul. Only a living and personal 
experience of a living and personal Savior 
can do that. 

These, then, are the essential offices and 
functions of the Christian minister,—to be a 
flaming, incarnate conscience to the com- 
munity in which he lives and serves, and to be 
a living medium and mediator of the life of 
God to the individual souls to whom he min- 
isters. [hat work demands the highest and 
best we have to give—strong and virile men; 
vigorous in body, keen, clear, cultivated in 
mind, all controlled and sanctified by a con- 
secrated spirit. 

If the testimony of Christ and the life of 
God in his own soul are so rich and abundant 
that they demand to be interpreted and im- 
parted to other souls, then is a man called of 
Christ to be His mediator to men; and he 
must obey. If any man has had that experi- 


ence, let him come with the best gifts, cul- 
ture, and manhood he has to offer, and God 
will add His special grace to burn away his 
sins and enable his infirmities and so make 


him fit to fulfil his high calling. 
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Opening of Strathcona Hall, McGill University 


By E. W. Sheldon, General Secretary 














STRATHCONA HALL 


UST twenty-five years ago the first organ- 

ized effort to promote the religious life of 
McGill University was made. Strathcona 
Hall, which is situated in a dominating posi- 
tion facing the main entrance to the Col- 
lege grounds, bears testimony to the im- 
portant place which this organization has now 
come to occupy. 

The Hall is five stories high, with a base- 
ment, and has a frontage of fifty-two feet, and 
a depth of 110 feet. The building is 
Renaissance in style and is of the best con- 
struction throughout. It is carried on a steel 
frame, the walls and partitions being terra- 
cotta, and the floors of birch or British Co- 
lumbia fir. It is thoroughly fireproof in every 
respect. 

The two lower floors of the building are 
devoted to the general purposes of the Asso- 
ciation. On passing into the main entrance 
on the ground floor a large, very handsome, 
and spacious hall is entered, opening out into 
reception rooms on either side. Beyond this 
are the secretaries’ offices, cloak rooms, and 


lavatories; and still further back, occupying 
the rear half of the floor, is a large hall seat- 
ing 350 persons, which is used for meetings 
of the whole Association and of other college 
organizations, as well as for the Sunday after- 
noon services. 

The first floor is intended to accommodate 
what may be called the club life of the Asso- 
ciation. A large reading room runs across 
the whole front of the building and furnishes 
a fine view over the College campus. A 
large game room opens off this, while the rear 
of the floor is occupied by five other rooms of 
various sizes, one of which is used for libray 
purposes and the others as studies and for 
meetings of the various committees and 
classes. The rooms occupied by the genera! 
secretary of the Association are also on this 
floor. The three upper stories afford resi- 
dential accommodations for about sixty men. 
The rooms for the most part are single a~<l 
are of various sizes; though some of them are 
arranged in suites of two or three, comprising 
a sitting room with one or two bedrooms 
opening off from it. Each floor is provided 
with baths, showers, and other lavatory ap- 
nliances of the most modern construction. In 
the basement there will be two fine bowling 
alleys, as well as rooms which may be used 
for dining purposes. 

The formal opening of Strathcona Hall 
took place on the 6th, 7th and 8th of Octo- 
ber. The students of the University were 
given the first opportunity to inspect the build- 
ing, and at the Friday afternoon reception 
600 students were present. Saturday after- 
noon and evening were devoted to receptions 
for the University staff, representatives of the 
various student organizations, the donors of 
the Hall, and other friends of the Associa- 
tion. The entire building was thrown open 
and the officers of the Association, assisted by 
the men in residence, entertained the guests. 
At the evening reception opening exercises 
were held in the Assembly Hall, Professor F. 
D. Adams being in the Chair. Addresses 
were given by Mr. George Irving, Dr. H. 
M. Tory, and Mr. John R. Mott, who spoke 
of the place of the Christian Association in 
the University and of the world-wide student 
movement. The financial statement of the 
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building committee was submitted by the 
treasurer, Mr. W. M. Birks, to whom the 
success of the building canvass is largely to be 
attributed. The total subscription was 
$104,372 and the expense account to date 
$104,672, only the furnishing of the base- 
ment remaining. During the evening $400 
more was contributed, enabling the commit- 
tee to declare the building free of debt. A 
striking feature of the subscription list was 
shown in the following summary of the larger 
subscriptions : 


43 subscriptions of $25.00 
29 50.00 
40 - “~~. 100.00 
32 < from.. 150.00to $500 
25 a * ...1,000.00 to 5,000 


It was also noted that a large majority of 
these subscriptions came from the business 
men of Montreal. 

On Sunday afternoon the Assembly Hall 
was crowded with members of the staff and 
students to hear Mr. Mott’s address on ““The 


Power of Christ.”” In the evening Mr. Mott’s 
topic was ““The Work of the Young Men’s 
Christian Associations in Non-Christian 
Lands,” and special reference was made to 
Ceylon, the field offered to McGill by the 
International Committee. A budget of 
$2,000 was required for the support of Mr. 
C. A. Adams, who goes this autumn to Cey- 
lon as McGill’s foreign secretary. Of this 
amount one-half had already been promised 
by a friend of the Association, and at the end 
of the Sunday evening meeting pledges from 
students and recent graduates amounting to 
$500 had been secured. 

The members of the Association and all 
their friends feel highly gratified at the bril- 
liant success which has attended the canvass 
for the erection of the building—the whole 
sum required having been collected in two 
years—and feel that the wide-spread interest 
which has been manifested in the work of the 
Association on every side is an earnest of in- 
creasing influence in the years to come. 


The Professional School Problem 
By W. H. Tinker 


HE Young Men’s Christian Association 

in a large city has to face problems in its 

work for professional students so radically 

different from those met with in other fields 

that a special treatment of the subject may be 
of interest. 

There are five factors which, because 
found in combination, render the work among 
professional students both difficult 
unique: 

1. An absorbing interest in study.—The 
professional student realizes the nearness of 
his life’s work, and the vital relationship be- 
tween his ultimate success and the thorough- 
ness of his present preparation. Often, too, 
he is haunted by the thought of wasted hours 
in college; or if not a college graduate, his 
very inexperience in study compels him to 
work long and hard. ‘These considerations 
alone would drive him to his task in sober 
earnestness, were he not also driven by the 
ever increasing demands of his professional 
conte ulum. 

The tendency to individualism.—The 
Rin school is lamentably lacking in 


and ‘ 


college spirit. ‘There are no dormitories, no 
chapel services, in fact no one hour of the 
day in which it is possible for all the classes 
to assemble. ‘he different classes meet in 
small sections for much of their work, thus 
eliminating to a very large extent even the 
class spirit. Furthermore, the city’s superb 
system of transportation scatters the students 
in all directions as soon as the lectures are 
over, thereby fostering to an exceptional de- 
gree the spirit of individualism. 

3. The environment of the city.—The 
thousand and one attractions of a great city 
compete with the activities of the Christian 
Association with alarming success. Nowhere 
else is the temptation so strong to spend the 
hours of relaxation in profitless or dangerous 
amusement. 

4. lhe preoccupation of the faculty.—In 
practically all of the larger professional schools 
members of the faculty are within reach of 
the students for only one or two hours each 
week. Teaching is but a fraction of their 
work. Hence it is that the more successful 
the professor, the more engrossed he is with 
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outside professional duties, and the harder it 
is for him to feel or express any particular 
interest in the students. 

5. ihe lack of an adequate secretarial 
force.—- lo ask one man to undertake the 
detail and assume full responsibility for the 
work among the professional schools in the 
largest student centers of this country is in 
the opinion of the writer little less than crim- 
nal. ‘This policy has often resulted in sacri- 
ficing either the secretary, or his work, or 
both. Surely if the small colleges with their 
four or five hundred students packed together 
upon a single campus need the service of a 
full-time secretary, the professional schools of 
Boston, Baltimore, Chicago, New York, and 
Philadelphia, each with its thousands of stu- 
dents and many institutions, need and ought to 
command a force of men commensurate with 
their importance. 

With the problem now clearly in mind let 
me mention briefly the material equipment 
which the Christian Association ought to 
have at its command: 

1. A room at each one of the professional 
schools in which work is being done. The 
need of a center of work within the college 
walls is well nigh imperative. It is often pos- 
sible to induce the faculty to set aside a room, 
thereby making possible the holding of com- 
mittee meetings or Bible classes at anv hour 
of the day when a sufficient number of men 
are at leisure. 

2. A student club house, located within 
easy access of a number of professional 
schools. A house of this description would 
unify and render comparatively easy the work 
which before was exceedingly difficult. If 
fraternity men can afford to run and manage 
houses, surely the Young Men’s Christian 
Association can do the same, appealing as it 
would to a much large constituency. 

Club houses in New York have aided be- 
yond measure the work there. They pro- 
vide dormitories for the leaders of Associa- 
tion work, a good restaurant for the students 
at large, space for college receptions and 
public meetings, and a genuine college home 
with such attractions as easy chairs, libraries, 
popular and professional magazines, piano, 
games, etc. When coupled with the gener- 
osity of a women’s advisory board, these 
houses also make possible the holding of Sun- 
day evening teas to which all the students in 
the neighborhood may be invited. 


There are two methods of work which 
might also be emphasized. __1. Condense, if 
possible, within the space of two weeks all 
preliminary Association activities. If the mind 
of the new student, filled as it is with a host 
of new impressions, is to be reached by the 
Association he must be constantly reminded 
in trip-hammer fashion of the presence and 
value of the work. “Two weeks ought there- 
fore to see each new student welcomed in per- 
son, if possible by an address before the fresh- 
man class, aided in the selection of a room, in- 
troduced informally and at the opening re- 
ception to faculty and students, and urged 
during one or two visits to his room, not only 
to join the Association, but also to take active 
part in its work. 

2. Determine the one line of effort most 
important, and concentrate every energy upon 
that, relating all other activities to it. In my 
estimation the small group Bible study class is 
the most vital part of our work and can best 
be made the unit of organized effort. 

The value of the religious meeting lies 
primarily in the chance that it gives men to 
express their deepest religious convictions. 
But nowhere have | witnessed more freedom 
in personal testimony than in the small group 
class. Their beliefs, their doubts, and their 
experiences are expressed in language that is 
real, if not eloquent; and though the inspira- 
tion of numbers may be lacking, the presence 
of the Holy Spirit is none the less felt. 

The relation of mission study to the Bible 
class is more difficult to state. It is possible, 
however, to present regularly the claims of 
missions by devoting one session of the Bible 
group each month to mission study. Bible 
study prepares the mind of the student to ap- 
preciate more fully the needs of those who 
have not yet heard of the Gospel. Further- 
more, by uniting the efforts of the mission and 
Bible study leaders, one greatly increases the 
number of classes; and consequently the pro- 
portion of men influenced by the subject of 
missions is much larger than it could possibly 
be under the old system. 

In other words, if this method is followed 
it means that the whole Association will de- 
vole every energy to honeycomb the entire 
college by the formation of these groups. The 
personal hold gained by the leaders of these 
small classes upon the lives of their men en- 
ables the Association, not only to advertise 
thoroughly all larger meetings, but also to 
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conserve their results in the most personal and 
effective way. If the fundamental purpose of 
the Christian Association is to win men to 
Jesus Christ, no better opportunity can be im- 
agined than that afforded by the small group 
Bible class. 

It should be remembered that in spite of 
all the difficulties that beset Christian Asso- 
ciation work in professional schools there are 
some advantages which the largeness of the 
city affords. ‘The strong churches, with their 
able preachers and inspiring music, are of 
great service to the Association. 

The large missions of the city ought to be 
visited by the students. God’s work, as well 
as God’s Word, needs to be studied at first 
hand. There is no better way to spend a 
Sunday evening once a month than to lead a 
number of men down into the crowded sec- 
tions of the city, where their faith may be 
lifted and their sense of responsibility deep- 
ened by seeing the men and the women whose 
lives have been transformed by the power of 
the Gospel. ‘The opportunity for religious 
and philanthropic work is well nigh endless. 
Examine your field, and you will find a num- 
ber of Christian students that are doing all 
kinds of outside work to increase their in- 
come. Why not suggest to the churches the 
possibility of availing themselves of the ener- 
gies of these men by simply paying them what 
they would otherwise earn by waiting on 
table, caring for furnaces, shoveling walks, 
caring for an office, etc.> The churches need 
these men, the men need the churches, and 
the question ‘of four or five dollars a week is 
insignificant compared with the tremendous 
good that such men can accomplish weekly 


by spending for the Church of God the ener- 
gies which otherwise would be dissipated. 

The city furnishes also a great constitu- 
ency. Competent leaders of Bible study 
classes and public speakers of rare ability can 
be found more readily in the city than any- 
where else. Nor is it difficult to interest men 
and women with large hearts and generous 
purses. A woman’s advisory board is of 
great value to an Association, and experience 
has proven that the wives of professors and 
many other women whose sons are or have 
been in college can be induced to form such 
an organization. Ihe alumni of the schools 
are also present in large numbers in the city, 
and by preserving a careful record of the men 
who from year to year have been instrumental 
in fostering the Christian Association work, a 
list of graduates can be secured who in time 
to come will most effectively support the 
Christian Association. 

The possibilities that have been suggested 
concerning material equipment, methods of 
work, and the maintenance of helpful rela- 
tions with the churches and other Christian 
agencies, to say nothing of the necessity of 
securing the needed financial support com- 
mensurate with the extent of the enterprise, 
hinge upon an adequate secretarial force. In 
fact so comprehensive an undertaking is fore- 
doomed to failure, unless the secretarial force 
is of such size and strength that its power of 
initialive and ability to correlate its work with 
the other great religious movements of the 
city shall not be lost in the multitude of neces- 
sary details, and that the continuity of its 
work shall not be dependent upon the con- 
tinued service of any one man. 


President Roosevelt and Football 


By Walter Camp 


HE action of the President of the United 

States, Mr. Roosevelt, in interesting 
himself sufficiently in that most popular au- 
tumn sport, football, to make a direct appeal 
for a spirit of fair play in these contests ought 
to stimulate every player and coach through- 
oul the country to respond with a determina- 
tion made evident in every play. The Presi- 
dent made no suggestions regarding detail of 
rules. What he asks is what every true lover 


of the game desires, the elimination of any- 
thing underhanded or foul, the cultivation of 
a spirit of confidence instead of suspicion, the 
development of the feeling that an honorable 
obligation exists to carry out the important 
rules relating to the conduct of the players in 
a thoroughly conscientious manner, and thus 
raise the sport above chicanery. His act 
promises to bear the best of fruit, and has 
been met by a very earnest response. 
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SHAN-TUNG STUDENT CONFERENCE, WEI HSIEN 


A Challenge to College Men 


By Harry Emerson Fosdick 


FTER half a century in the Christian 
A ministry, with both the opportunities 
and the disposition to view its work from 
every point of vantage, and to study its mean- 
ing in the light of the most modern thought, 
Doctor Abbott has summed up for us in the 
present volume? his conception of the Christian 
ministry. The fact that the gist of the book 
was given as lectures before two theological 
seminaries, indicates that the audience which 
the book presupposes is one of ministers or 
ministerial students. But this audience by no 
means obtrudes itself on the reader’s attention, 
and one of the first impressions made by the 
opening chapter is that this is a book for the 
college man who, pondering the problems of 
his life’s occupation, wishes to know what the 
work of the ministry really means. The 
first five and the seventh chapters, 


'The Christian Ministry. By Lyman Abbott, D.D. 
Boston: Houghton, Mifflin and Co. $1.50 net. 


especially, setting forth the ‘Fundamental 
Faiths of the Ministry,”’ its “‘Function,’’ its 
**Authority,”’ its “‘Individual Message,” its 
‘Social Message,”’ and the minister’s “Quali- 
fications,’ are luminous with suggestion for 
the man who wants to know the meaning of 
the Christian ministry in the modern church 
of North America. 

Looking at the book from this point of 
view, there are several phases of its thought 
which are peculiarly impressive. [he min- 
ister’s vocation in the commonwealth of work 
is carefully differentiated from that of the 
journalist, the author, the ethical teacher, the 
moral reformer, and the professor of the- 
ology, and is given so distinct and eminent a 
place in the communal division of labor, that 
once for all the idea that the ministry can be 
superseded by these other and most laudable 
forms of Christian work seems demolished. 
The moral leader who recently called the 
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ministry an “‘effete profession’’ would find 
here a carefully argued and thoughtfully dis- 
tinguishing presentation of the unique and 
peculiar function of the Christian minister in 
the community. The principal importance of 
this function, and the demand which it makes 
on the men of largest ability and deepest life, 
constitute a challenge to every college man 
who is considering the best investment of his 
influence. Doctor Abbott sees things im- 
perially, and his minister is a man of large 
dimensions and broad relationships. The re- 
quirements in spiritual vision, personal power, 
breadth of sympathy, and depth of conviction 
throw down the gauntlet to the very noblest 
endeavor of our best college men. The book 
ought to serve a two-fold purpose: to discour- 
age beyond hope of resuscitation those weak 
and emaciated souls who seek the ministry 
because they think it a softly feathered nest; 
and to encourage, with the pronise of abun- 
dant opportunity for work and sacrifice and 
eflective service, the virile men who intend 


something worth while in life. The book is 
in the best sense conservative, in the truest 
sense progressive, and in every sense vital. 
Its tone may be indicated by a quotation: 
“*Candor is the professional virtue of the min- 
ister. He cannot be truly successful without 
it. He must have convictions and the cour- 
age of his convictions. Those cynics are 
mistaken who imagine that the preacher is 
popular who panders to popular prejudice. 
The answer to their cynicism is to be found 
in the history of the American pulpit. From 
Jonathan Edwards to the present day, and in 
al! denominations alike, the great preachers 
have been heroic preachers. Not to go be- 
yond the circle of our time, Finney, Channing, 
the Beechers, father and son, Bushnell, Phil- 
lips Brooks,—no one ever questioned the 
courage of these men, no one ever doubted 
their candor, and crowds thronged to listen 
to them. The American people like a brave 
man, a man of strong convictions, and the 
courage of them.” 


The Shan-tung August Conference 


By D. Willard 
EI HSIEN is a walled city in the cen- 


ter of the Province of Shan-tung. 
It is situated on the German railway, about 
half-way between Tsing-tau, the port, and 
Chi-nan Fu, the provincial capital. Boxer 
frebrands in 1900 had obliterated all the 
mission buildings, which stood about a mile 
to the east of the city wall. But out of the 
ashes there has sprung a larger and more 
artistically arranged collection of mission 
buildings, including hospital, girls’ school, 
boys’ school, a splendid church edifice, eight 
missionary residences, separate buildings for 
the entertainment of men’s and women’s 
Christian workers’ conferences, a book-store, 
and last, but by no means least, the buildings 
and campus of the Shan-tung Union College, 
that promising offspring of the beautiful spirit 
of unity which exists between the American 
Presbyterians and the English Baptists. It 
was in this college that the Second Summer 
Conference of the Shan-tung Associations 
was held, on this campus that the delegates 
played basket-ball, and in these dormitories 
that they slept and prayed together during the 
six days from August 29th to September 3d, 


Lyon, Shanghai 


1905. Besides eleven missionaries, there 
were sixty-seven Chinese, of whom forty-nine 
were regular, and eighteen were visiting dele- 
gates, thus making it three times as large as 
last year’s conference, which was held at 
Tsing-tau. 

Every morning at 6.30 the delegates came 
together for an hour’s communion with God. 
It was no ordinary prayer-meeting; it was 
really a meeting for prayer. Leaders did no 
more than suggest topics for prayer; five- 
sixths of the time was usually occupied in the 
actual work of praying. It was these matin 
meetings that gave tone to the whole confer- 
ence. 

At 7.30 we sat around the square dining 
tables and enjoyed together our simple meal 
of millet gruel and steamed bread. An hour 
later the bell struck for the Bible class, which 
was led most helpfully by our old friend, 
Henry W. Luce, of the Yale Volunteer tri- 
umvirate. [his hour was followed by an in- 
termission of fifteen minutes, and at 9.45 we 
gathered again for the Association hour, 
when difficulties, encouragements, problems, 
and plans were frankly and fully discussed. 
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Another fifteen minute intermission brought 
us to the platform meeting at 11. Men who 
were able to speak out of the depths of ex- 
perience addressed us on “How to Overcome 
Temptation,” ‘The Power of God's 
Word,” “The Possibilities of the Prayer 
Life,"’ and similar themes, and were heard 
with deep interest. 

A luncheon of cereal soup, steamed bread, 
with cabbage, egg-plant, minced meat, garlic, 
or some similar relishes, prepared us all for 
the hour’s siesta which followed and for the 
private Bible study hour immediately after. 
During the latter half of the afternoon we all 
turned out for vigorous exercise, and at 5.30 
the welcome supper bell would call us to a 
meal like the one at noon. 

The life-work meeting assembled prompt- 
ly at six, and in it the strong appeals which 
were made for China’s evangelization were 
used by the Great Commissioner to strengthen 
many purposes and to implant some fresh re- 
solves of heart. 


The hour from 7.15 to 8.15 was given 
over to delegation meetings. Nails which had 
been driven in at one or other of the sessions 
of the day were at the delegation meetings 
clinched by a personal or local application. 
Each delegation had its secretary, who made 
a note of every decision that was agreed 
upon. 

On Sunday afternoon the delegates were 
divided into four evangelistic bands and oc- 
cupied four important positions inside the 
walled city. The crowds which gathered to 
hear their messages were respectful and atten- 
tive, but they were not the only ones reached. 
The whole city knew that a large band of 
“‘proclaimers of the Way” had come into 
their city to “observe worship day” by “‘ex- 
plaining talk” to the people. It was another 
day of seed-sowing; the sowers gathered in 
the evening to tell one chapter in their experi- 
ences; the other chapter will be continued 
when they all meet in the greater Conference 
above. 


Conferences in Northern Europe 


By Robert P. Wilder 


N June last, it was my privilege to address 

student conferences in Sweden and Fin- 
land. ‘The former was held at Bjaerka-Saby 
Castle in Gottland, a beautiful retreat sur- 
rounded by woods and water. In addition 
to the 125 Swedes present, there were two 
fraternal delegates from Denmark, one from 
Finland, and two from Norway. It was 
good to see the Norwegians at this time when 
war between the two lands seemed imminent. 
Their presence was another proof of the 
uniting power of Christ. The conference 
was held from Tuesday night until Sunday 
night. The days began with two Bible 
classes, one conducted by Pastor Thysell and 
the other by me. Then followed addresses 
and discussions. The four discussions en- 
abled one to understand the Swedish stu- 
dents’ point of view and their spiritual prob- 
lems. One of these discussions was on mod- 


ern thought and Christian faith. The leader 
tried to answer the question, ““How can the 
faith obtained at the mother’s knee and mod- 
ern thought be reconciled>”” At this Confer- 
ence some students were led to Christ. 

At the Finnish Conference about 100 
delegates were present. From the beginning 
the evangelistic aim was emphasized, and as 
a result students were definitely converted. In 
both conferences believing students were built 
up in the faith and brought face to face with 
the needs at home and abroad; but the su- 
preme aim was to bring the unbelievers into a 
living faith in Christ, and the wisdom of such 
a policy was justified by the lives that were 
transformed. After the Conference Baron 
Nicolai and I addressed at a_ neighboring 
town over a thousand Finns who had gath- 
ered for a convention. The breath of God 


has been blowing over this part of Finland. 
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Four Round Top Testimonies 


T was at Lake Geneva where the question 
of volunteering was made clear. Last year 
Carter called me down to a seat near the Lake, 
and very bluntly but with great earnestness 
said, ““We are needing men out in India.” 
And he continued: “lhe only way the Gos- 
pel of Jesus Christ can reach the peoples of 
this earth is through human agencies. And, 
Tener, if you fellows who come up here from 
the colleges and get the vision of this great 
undertaking don’t respond and purpose to go 
out, how are you to expect the fellows back 
at college, who have not had the opportunities 
of this Conference, to do so? And if large 
numbers of college men do not offer them- 
selves for this work, how can we hope and 
pray that the world will speedily be evangel- 
ized?” 

While Carter was speaking, I was re- 
minded of that group of fellows from col- 
lege who had passed the civil service exami- 
nations and were then on their way to the 
Philippine Islands. How we envied them 
their opportunity for travel and advancement 
in a new country! And then the thought 
came home with great force that if my fel- 
low students could afford to break their home 
ties, leave their country, and go out to face 
the dangers of that climate, the temptations, 
and the loneliness for money and for “Uncle 
Sam,” surely I should be willing to do like- 
wise for my Master. 

Going alone into the woods to think over 
the question, I soon discovered that deep 
down in my heart there was more or less 
selfishness in my plans for life and that Jesus 
Christ had not been made Master. Feeling 
that He must be given full sway, if I were to 
retain any of the blessings of the Conference, 
or if | were to be used in even a small way 
among the fellows in college, it was then and 
there decided to make Him master, as well as 
teacher, friend, and Savior. 

To pass from this decision to volunteering 
was only the natural and logical step; for after 
reviewing the evidence, I could not escape 
the conviction that He would have me where 
the need is greatest. | experienced no unusual 
feelings or emotions, but only the joy which 
comes to one who knows that he has a definite 
plan for his life and that the decision was 
made in the light of God’s will. Since then, 


however, I have had a growing conviction 
that I am on the right track and am restlessly 
awaiting the time when I can step aboard the 
steamer which will carry me out to the firing 
line. 


“The Son of God goes forth to War 
His kingly crown to gain. 
His blood-red banner streams afar. 
Who follows in His train?” 
W. A. Tener. 





It is with mingled feelings that one stands 
again on Round Top to give witness to the 
power of a purpose made on this sacred spot 
four years ago. One would be dead to 
higher influences who had no thought of sym- 
pathy for the many who at the present time 
are fighting the selfsame questionings of that 
memorable hour. Is it safe to volunteer on 
Round Top? Is it wise to give ear to voices 
that seem to call for sacrifice? Will time 
vindicate present action in response to such a 
call, rather than to hang up decision until one’s 
return to the more normal atmosphere of col- 
lege life? To such reai and honest question- 
ings I gladly give in answer an unhesitating 
and unqualifying ““Yes.”” It is most safe and 
wise to resolve here and now, and the ever- 
widening lapse of time will make increasingly 
clear the conviction that life’s decisions formed 
on Round Top are made in the very presence 
of God and at a normal crisis best calculated 
to permit a man to distinguish God’s voice 
from all other conflicting and confusing sounds. 

Our special word from Round Top is to 
that large and important class of leaders in our 
home land who know that their equipment 
fully qualifies them for large service here. Such 
men are candidly measuring up the situation 
in some such way as this. They say: “I 
know the work at home, and | know that my 
equipment especially qualifies me for leader- 
ship in it. Knowing this, have I any right to 
push myself into what is to me practically an 
unknown field>’’ To such men I would an- 
swer, “Your qualifications for leadership at 
home do not preclude, but rather include and 
indicate, a larger leadership in a wider work.” 
I would prefer to put the question the other 
way, “Have I any right to stay in any work, 
large as it is, simply on the ground that it is 
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large work and that I have special qualifica- 
tions for doing it?’’ In any other line of busi- 
ness the inference would be exactly the op- 


posite one. The man who showed special 
leading powers in the local house would be 
the first man looked to to take up and extend 
the interests of the firm in its broader and 
larger work. I would ask you then, in the 
light of this illuminating fact, to go out in faith. 
God is so good, if you have erred, that He 
will honor your holy purpose and will lead you 
back again to more effective service at home 
than could have been possible before. 

Finally, let us remember that in this crisis 
of life that comes to so many of us on Round 
Top we are not alone. ‘The battle is hard, 
conflicting forces baffle us, but through the 
noise and confusion we can discern the face 
of Him who never yet failed to help the man 
who honestly tried. After the noise will come 
quiet; the confusion will clear away. The joy 
and power of Round Top to sincere, seek- 
ing, and striving souls is the absolute assur- 
ance that those who will trust God wholly will 
find Him wholly true. The battle must be 
hard. What things were gains to us may 
here become but loss. Yet over all now is the 
new and best conviction that God is with us, 
and that we know Him, and are known. 
Knowing and known, who can doubt but 
that we shall know where He would have us 
be? That is why Round Top’s fight means 
victory. W. E. Taylor. 





I have decided to spend my life as a foreign 
missionary, “if God permit,”’ because, after 
careful and prayerful thought, I have come to 
the conclusion that in this way I shall best 
fulfil the desires of Jesus Christ for me. When 
the question was first brought to my attention, 
I was by no means in this frame of mind, for 
I had other plans for my life which I was un- 
willing to give up. After a period of this 
cowardly thinking, however, the tremendous 
opportunity for life-service pressed upon me 
so strongly that I honestly listened for the call 
of the Lord Jesus, if He should wish me so to 
spend my life, and the call came. 

There was no emotional outburst, no 
“flash of lightning from a clear sky,”’ but a 
strong, steadily growing conviction that here 
was God’s work for me. And since the time 
my decision was made, I have always felt con- 
fident that my choice was the right one. My 
own helplessness without the power of the 
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Lord Jesus to keep me from sin has been to 
me a call to bring to other men the knowl- 
edge of Him without whom they are hopeless 
of victory in their moral life. 

And there was in the call, too, a note of 
danger for my own Christian life. There 
frequently comes a time in a man’s life when 
duty is seen so plainly that it means spiritual 
death to disregard it. One is placed between 
two clearly defined positions—it is a case 
either of obedience or alienation, for there is 
no middle ground. And so I found that 
while I was holding the matter at arm’s 
length, my love for Christ was growing 
weaker; it was harder to resist sin; my ideals 
were becoming lower. In fact, I became 
frightened and I made up my mind that if | 
were going in for this thing at all I would 
better go to the limit, or else drop out alto- 
gether. And it is with the feeling that in my 
own case my choice means the giving of my 
best powers to Jesus Christ that I look forward 
with satisfaction—and more—to the spending 
of my life where I feel He has called me. 


Frank V. Slack. 





When I first went to college I was not 
a Christian, and one of my objects in going 
was to get such training as would enable me 
to prove that there was nothing in Christianity. 
I believed that I would be able to prove this. 
After I had been at college a little while, how- 
ever, I met some men who, I could see, had 
something in their lives which I did not have 
and which I wanted. I learned from them 
that it was Christ. Then I wanted Christ, 
and later I accepted Him. 

The problem which next arose was what 
I should do with my life, enriched as it was 
by Jesus Christ. After considering the vari- 
ous needs and opportunities, | decided that the 
greatest need, and therefore the largest oppor- 
tunity, is on the foreign field; and in my sopho- 
more year I signed the declaration card of the 
Student Volunteer Movement, which declares, 
“It is my purpose, if God permit, to become a 
foreign missionary.” 

When I wrote to my father, who was a 
non-Christian, and told him what I had done, 
he replied, refusing to give his consent, and 
telling me that I must give up the purpose, or 
he would not continue to support me in col- 
lege. Remembering Matthew xix. 29, I saw 
that I had to choose between my earthly father 
and support in college on the one hand, and 
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my Heavenly Father, Jesus Christ, and the 
work they had given me to do on the other. 
Naturally, I chose Jesus Christ; any one would 
who knows Him. 

I worked my way through college the re- 
mainder of the time, that year by work 
in a kitchen and in a stable, sawing wood 
and caring for a furnace. It galled me a bit 
at first, before my vision was cleared on the 
subject, to have to be a servant when | had 
had servants; but I remembered that Jesus 
Christ said, ““The Son of Man came not to be 
ministered unto, but to minister,’’ and a fol- 
lower has no right to expect anything better 
than his Lord receives. 


In the spring of 1904 the physician of 
one of the foreign mission boards for- 
bade my going to the field because of 
a bad health record, but he promised that 
I might go if my health should be good for a 
year and a half or two years. Since then I 
have been more careful about getting exercise 
and looking after my health than I had ever 
been before. When God calls a man to a 
work He expects him to make the preparation 
necessary to do that work. ‘That test I have 
passed satisfactorily, and now, by His grace, 
I will do the work that I have so long had in 
prospect. 


William B. Pettus. 


The Meaning of Social Service to a College Man 


At Harvard 


OCIAL service undoubtedly means more 
to a college man than it can possibly 
mean to any other, or even to the same man 
after he has left his alma mater and gone out 
into the real world. During these four years 
of study and play, when a man is forming 
the habits and ideals that must be his guide 
after the work of life begins, it is most im- 
portant that he acquire a sense of proportion 
—a faculty of dividing his thought and en- 
ergy properly between the business of getting 
and the duty of giving. We all are taught 
that it is more blessed to give than to receive; 
but unfortunately a college education, in the 
very nature of things, lays its emphasis on the 
receiving. We are supplied with knowledge 
and friends, with high ideals and happy asso- 
ciations, until there is danger of a surfeit. But 
for giving back to the world that which we 
receive, we get only too little opportunity. In 
study, athletics, or religious devotion, the em- 
phasis is the same—on the individual and 
his needs, to train his mind, to build up his 
body, to make his peace with God. 

Yet we cannot, we must not, live for our- 
selves alone; from each according to his abil- 
ity the world expects, and has a right to ex- 
pect, contributions toward the common weal. 
Unless the college man comes to realize this 
fact while he is forming his habits and ideals, 
he may easily grow up into a one-sided man 
—a man who will receive but will not give, 
a man who will always be the world’s debtor. 
The value of philanthropic work to a college 


man is, primarily, that it encourages the habit 
of giving out of his store of energy and 
thought; it brings home to him the duty of 
bestowing freely his love and good will 
toward his fellow men. 

And it does more than this. It not only 
lays due emphasis on Christian charity, but it 
greatly strengthens one’s faith in human na- 
ture and one’s hope for human progress. No 
man can sincerely engage in social service 
without discovering that many another, in- 
spired by the same ideals, is striving accord- 
ing to his own lights for the same grand end; 
and no man with this faith in his fellow be- 
ings that such a discovery brings can possibly 
lose hope in the ultimate salvation of man- 


kind. Arthur N. Holcombe. 


At the University of Pennsylvania 


The work at the University of Pennsyl- 
vania Christian Settlement has opened up 
to me an old field in an entirely new light, 
not only in regard to need, but also as to 
possibilities and methods. The gulf between 
the rich and poor, the higher and lower 
classes, the good and the bad, appears much 
more artificial and man-constructed than ever 
before. In the great majority of cases, the 
boy who grows up on the street corner and in 
the saloon and is accustomed to a life of 
abuse makes just as good use of his oppor- 
tunities as the boy who grows up in a Chris- 
tian home, attends a Christian college, and 
enters the ministry. Both follow _ their 
teachers. 
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I at first thought that they needed old 
clothes and soup tickets, but I soon found that 
friends cannot exchange these commodities. | 
thought almsgiving was charity, but I found 
that it was usually pauperization. Charity is 
the giving of one’s personality, not of material 
things. I thought they needed preaching, but 
I found that they needed example and sym- 
pathy. I thought I had all the giving to do, 
but soon found they had just as much to give 


me. In short, I found that a settlement is a 
place where friends meet to give and take. 

The work appeals very strongly to a man, 
whether looked at from a humanitarian, 
social, or Christian aspect, and still more 
strongly if these aspects are combined. Set- 
tlement work is the best of all introductions 
to the broader field of philanthropic work, to 
teaching, or to the ministry. 


J. Bruce Byall. 


Student Leaders for Work Among Young Men in Mission Lands 


IF TEEN men, most of whom have been 
leaders of student Association work in 

the United States and Canada, are being sent 
out this fall by the Foreign Department of the 
International Committee of Young Men’s 
Christian Associations to work among young 
men, particularly students, in foreign mission- 
ary countries. This is by far the largest num- 
ber that have been sent out to the field as As- 
sociation secretaries in any one year. They 
go to six different countries and will give much 
needed reinforcement to the faithful body of 
men who are developing model Associations in 
the large cities and among the students of non- 


Christian lands, and who are already making’ 


a marked impression on the most influential 
men of the communities in which they work. 
Three men have gone out this fall to 
Mexico. W. G. Coxhead, of Westminster 
College, 1905, Fulton, Mo., has become the 
physical director of the new Mexican Depart- 
ment of the Mexico City Association. Mr. 
Coxhead is the son of Mr. George T. Cox- 
head, who has been the general secretary of 
the St. Louis Association for twenty years. A. 
Elmer Turner, University of Nebraska, 1903, 
has become assistant secretary of the Mexico 
City Association, leaving the Omaha Associa- 
tion, where he has been assistant secretary. 
Paul C. Foster, University of Wisconsin, left 
his position as secretary of the West Side De- 
partment of the Chicago Association to inau- 
gurate Association work in Monterey, Mexico. 
Mr. Foster spent two years after leaving col- 
lege as secretary of the Ohio State University 
Association. 
_ The Nagasaki, Japan, Association, which 
is erecting a modern $12,000 building for its 
work, is expecting J. Merle Davis as its secre- 


tary. Mr. Davis is a graduate of Oberlin Col 


lege and Hartford Theological Seminary. He 
had the traveling fellowship of this seminary 
in 1904 and 1905, and studied in Gottingen, 
Leipzig and Munich Universities. He will 
sail for Japan on Nov. 25th. 

The staff of the Seoul, Korea, Association, 
which already has over 600 members, has 
been reinforced by the arrival of Frank M. 
Brockman, the brother of F. S. Brockman of 
China. Frank Brockman is a graduate of the 
University of Tennessee, 1902, and has served 
the American Associations as assistant secre- 
tary of the Omaha Association and as state 
college secretary of Missouri. 

Eight of the men are appointed for China. 
R. M. Hersey, Syracuse University, 1905, 
who was president of the Association last 
year, will become assistant secretary at Tien- 
tsin. F. O. Leiser, University of Wisconsin, 
1902, who has been managing secretary of the 
Association building campaign of the Univer- 
sity, will become secretary at Canton. George 
W. Leavitt, Beloit, 1898, who spent two 
years as general secretary at Purdue University, 
and two more as traveling secretary of the 
Student Volunteer Movement, is also under 
appointment to go out to China. 

The remaining five appointees for China 
will work among the literati of that empire. 
J. H. Wallace, University of Toronto, 1903, 
G. H. Cole, McGil! University, 1904, and 
Rev. W. E. Taylor, Ph.D., University of 
Toronto and Wyckliffe College, will com- 
mence work by studying the language, proba- 
bly at Nanking. Dr. F. B. Whitmore will 
undertake work among the students of Tien- 
tsin. 

Dr. Whitmore has degrees from four 


medical colleges and studied two years in 
Crozer Theological Seminary. R. R. Serv- 
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GROUP OF STUDENT SECRETARIES FOR WORK ABROAD 


ice, University of California, 1902, who was 
one of the leading track athletes of his univer- 
sity, will undertake work among the literati of 
Ch‘eng-tu in the Province of Sst’ Ch‘uan, 
West China. Mr. Service has spent the past 
two years as general secretary at Purdue. He 
will work with Dr. H. T. Hodgkin, formerly 
a leader of the British Student Movement, who 
left England for Ch‘eng-tu last spring. 

The India force has been strengthened by 
the appointment of R. L. Ewing, Oberlin, 
1904, as secretary for Madras. He served 
last year as general secretary of the Associa- 


tion in his college. He sailed for India Oct. 
7th, with Mrs. Ewing, nee Carrothers, who 
was last year the secretary of the Oberlin 
Young Women’s Christian Association. 

The McGill University Association is con- 
tributing its general secretary, C. A. Adams, 
McGill, 1902, to the work in Ceylon. The 
McGill students are also providing for his sal- 
ary through their missionary fund. He sailed 
Oct. 14th for Colombo, where he will be 
general secretary of the Association. He will 
also serve as national secretary of the crown 
colony of Ceylon. 


Why Should Mission Study Class Leaders Do Thorough Work ? 
By T. H. P. Sailer, Ph.D. 


HERE are many reasons that operate 

against thorough work by the leader of 
a mission study class: the distracting variety 
of the curriculum which makes one hesitate to 
add another burden to his mind, and renders 
great concentration on any subject almost im- 
possible; the rightful claims of other forms of 
outside work; but perhaps most of all the fact 
that leading a class is an interjected perform- 
ance that has no visible relation to his future 
life work. Class leaders do not usually serve 


till senior year, when their future career is be- 
ginning to loom large before them. It is a 
time when the man who expects to enter the 
law will give more practice to debating than 
his schedule requires, when the man looking 
forward to medicine will undertake extra 
laboratory work. The leader of a mission 
study class is preparing for a single perform- 
ance that will be over in a few weeks with 
no prospect of repetition; and it is small won- 
der that he is tempted to build with wood, 
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hay, and stubble, and to save his gold, silver, 
and precious stones for things that promise to 
be of more permanent use. 

Now, the argument which attempts to 
meet this state of affairs is usually confined to 
setting forth the value of the information 
gained by the leader and the importance of 
influencing members of this class. The former 
consideration is often merely an appeal to the 
sponge-like instinct of the undergraduate; the 
latter is of real weight. If there were nothing 
else in the subject, it would still be a splendid 
ambition for a college student to make some 
indelible impressions for missions on fellows 
whom he will never have so good a chance to 
influence again. He needs a grasp of his 
subject and of an effective method of present- 
ing it in order to command the respect of the 
class, secure definite results, set a wholesome 
tradition for the future, and prepare men to 
follow in his steps. [he man who does not 
feel the force of these motives can have little 
real love for the missionary cause. 

But there are other inducements less fre- 
quently urged. ‘The first is the value of the 
faculties developed by leading a class. The 
strong tendency of the college curriculum is to 
stimulate absorption, accumulation, reproduc- 
tion, the performance merely of what is as- 
signed. Originality, initiative, self-reliance, 
and the constructive faculties have compara- 
tively little exercise. “The consequence is that 
many a man finds himself hopelessly distanced 
in later life by a classmate whose grades were 
far below his own. He then wishes too late 
that he had+gotten a more symmetrical devel- 
opment in college days by assuming more 
practical responsibilities, even at the sacrifice 
of a few points in grade. Leading a mission 
study class gives a man something to plan for 
himself; it demands a preparation of the sub- 
ject quite different from that of one who ex- 
pects only to recite; it awakens the teacher’s 
attitude of mind that puts itself in the place 
of the pupil and leads him along in terms of 
his own experience. No man will ever regret 
having commenced to develop this side of his 
nature in undergraduate days. But he will 
regret having done the work in a superficial 
way. Constructive work generally, and 
teaching in particular, require thoughtful and 
patient practice; there are few investments of 
time that are more profitable. 

The strongest argument of all, however, is 
the need there is in the world for men who 


can teach and men who can teach missions. 
If one goes to the foreign field, nothing that 
he gains in college will be of more value than 
real effectiveness in teaching. Mackay, of 
Uganda, declared emphatically that every 
missionary should know how to teach. In 
the ministry at home, a well-developed peda- 
gogic instinct would manifold the value of the 
efforts of most pastors. If a man ever has a 
family of his own, he will regret bitterly that 
he is a poor teacher. 

The young people of the churches are be- 
ginning to study missions in earnest. Already 
their enrollment far exceeds that of college 
students in mission study classes, and it is 
increasing more rapidly. But most of these 
young people lack the training that a teacher 
should have as a basis. They are looking 
for college graduates to lead them. Here is 
a field of the greatest usefulness for those who 
are prepared to cultivate it. The Church 
must be educated on the subject of missions. 
The college has the responsibility for its edu- 
cation. [he man who in college days gets a 
grasp of some missionary subject and a mas- 
tery of pedagogic methods has an acquire- 
ment that he can use with increasing delight 
and efficiency during every year of his life. 
When one group has been instructed and 
aroused, there will always be others that need 
to be stirred. A single man, well equipped 
with knowledge and skill, may set on fire a 
whole district for missions by organizing and 
conducting classes and training leaders who 
shall spread the work and give it the stamp of 
thoroughness. 

College men, put your best into the leader- 
ship of your mission study classes! What you 
acquire will be of permanent use to the king- 
dom of God. You are only at the beginning 
of a long campaign. The young people of 
the churches are waiting for you to awaken in 
them an intelligent and permanent interest in 
missions. [hey have a right to expect that 
your talents shall be at their disposal in this 
cause. If God has called you to stay at 
home, He calls you no less to work here for 
the spread of His kingdom in the uttermost 
parts of the earth. Grip your subject then, 
till your subject grips you and makes you 
plead for it with real fire. Study the methods 
of modern pedagogy and give yourself patient 
practice. It is not unlikely to become the 
most important work you will ever be per- 
mitted to do. 





An Important Service of the Bible Institute 
By C. H. Sutherland, Harvard University 


gp inn cl as it is that only the most 
effective means be employed by those who 
have charge of Christian Association work it 
is infinitely more important that these leaders 
possess the spirit and enthusiasm that come 
from a clear understanding of the true signif- 
cance of their labor. A man of ability 1s well 
able to devise new methods or to fit methods 
used elsewhere to his peculiar task when he 
sees clearly the end these means should attain. 
The general plan and method of procedure in 
a Bible Institute are quite well known. It is 
necessary, however, to emphasize the thought 
that the Bible Institute’s mission is far wider 
than the mere urging of Bible study. ‘These 
little gatherings—of late so numerous in our 
colleges—have been truly momentous, not 
that they have always been the center of the 
college gaze, but because these small and 
quiet conferences have been the most in- 
fluential of all means for bringing _ into 
the college or university those conceptions 


of Christianity which to-day are revolu- 
tionizing the Church and all organized re- 
ligion, breaking down the barriers of sect, and 
bringing all genuinely true men into _har- 
monious fellowship for the common service of 


humanity. These gatherings, by adjusting 
college men’s attitude to Bible study, have 
shown to men the social demands of religion 
and the duty of Christians to work practically 
toward forwarding the ““New Order,’’ and 
realizing our prayer, “Thy will be done on 
Earth.” 

These ideas brought home to college Asso- 
ciations through Bible Institutes and other 
effort for Bible study extension, have broad- 
ened the purpose of the Association. The 
clientele of the Student Association is not the 
whole student body. There are always men 
in college who are not in sympathy with the 
religious point of view. Their ideals of life 
are different from those of the ordinary re- 
ligious fellow. Many men regard religion as 
too vague and unreal for a practical world. 


No Association is doing its duty so long as 
its field is restricted to the religiously inclined; 
and what is more, it is not living up to its 
opporiunities. Lhe ideals that have made 
possible the increase in Bible study are mak- 
ing men of different view-points supporters of 
student religious activity, or rather, are broad- 
ening the aim and purpose of the Associa- 
tions so that better understanding is coming 
between men hitherto opposed. Those men 
whom we may well expect will take places 
of leadership in the world of affairs, are now 
finding in the Christian attitude toward life 
and in the present spirit of Christian thought 
and work that which they believe worthy of 
their endorsement and appropriation. 

All plans for Bible Institutes and for Bible 
study must take these facts into consideration. 
‘The spirit and methods of the present Bible 
study movement conform to the wide inter- 
ests of all men; and the Bible Institute should 
so present the case that the strong men of the 
college may realize that their interests are in- 
volved and be led to take that place in the 
work that belongs to them. The Bible Insti- 
tute, next to the summer conference, is the 
most potent means whereby the spirit and 
tendencies of the whole college world may be 
brought to an institution, and its men be made 
to realize that they are part of a great move- 
ment and do not stand alone. Therefore 
every Institute should make sure that no nar- 
row misconception of Bible study hinder, and 
that the true meaning of this great intercol- 
legiate activity be understood by all. 

The great advance the past few years in 
Bible study has been because there was a de- 
mand for the study of the Bible in that spirit 
of practical utility which characterizes the 
present movement. It is possible for the Insti- 
tute to bring to men the true significance of 
such study and to lead all who are interested 
in the problem of our modern age to study the 
principles of Jesus and thus secure to the 
future the leadership of Christian men. 
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ACH year there are two occasions for 
united prayer which the members of 
the Student Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tions of the United States and Canada are 
asked to observe. The first of these is the 
Universal Day of Prayer for Students, which 
is designated by the World’s Student Chris- 
tian Federation and occurs on the second 
Sunday of February. The other is tlie Week 
of Prayer for Young Men, which takes place 
during the seven days beginning with the sec- 
ond Sunday of November. ‘The call to the 
observance of this week, which occurs this 
year on November 12 to 18, has been sent 
out both by the World’s Committee of the 
Young Men’s Christian Associations, with 
headquarters in Geneva, Switzerland, and 
by the International Committee for the North 
American Associations, with headquarters in 
New York. Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciations in all parts of the world and among 
all classes of young men are asked to unite in 
this season especially set apart for prayer and 
religious effort for other young men. 

This week has been recognized for nearly 
forty years, and the record of the Associations 
which have been most faithful in planning for 
and observing the week give abundant proof 
of the value of the practice and furnish the 
strongest incentive to all Association leaders 
to make careful plans to get the most out of it. 

Since prayer will be called forth for all 
those classes of young men which are a part 
of the Association movement and for the work 
of the Associations of which they are mem- 
bers, it is peculiarly desirable that more up-to- 
date information be given the members about 
the work which is being done among railroad 


A Week of Prayer for Young Men 





employees, the soldiers and sailors, the young 
men of the cities and of country places, Indian 
and colored young men, and the industrial 
classes, as well as among students. A meet- 
ing with short addresses setting forth the 
achievements of the Associations for these vari- 
ous classes cannot but be inspiring and will 
certainly lead to more intelligent and definite 
prayer. 

It should be constantly remembered that it 
is a week of prayer. Men should be encour- 
aged to pray in secret for the work daily. 
It will be possible in most institutions to ar- 
range brief meetings for informal prayer, 
either daily or at least several times during the 
week. What will not the earnest, persevering 
and united supplications of the young men of 
our thirty countries accomplish > 

At a time when the men of the nations of 
the world are praying that many may be led 
by the Associations to relate their lives to 
Jesus Christ, there is reason to expect large 
results from special efforts to lead the students 
into the Christian life, and consequently there 
is a strong incentive to plan carefully with this 
end in view. Many Associations will doubt- 
less arrange a series of evangelistic meetings; 
others will quietly unite groups of earnest men 
for prayer and personal effort, with the pur- 
pose of presenting Christ to their fellows so 
attractively that they will accept Him as their 
Savior and Lord. It is a time when the call 
of Christ can be given effectively through the 
thousands of Bible and mission study classes. 
Is it not reasonable to look for spiritual 
awakenings of far reaching influence in all parts 
of the student field as a result of earnest, con- 
secrated efforts? 


Topics for Religious Meetings 


HE topics subjoined are suggested for 

use during the months of November 

and December. A series of topics for the 

first quarter of the new year will be outlined in 
the January issue. 

1. Physical and = Spiritual Training. 
Hebrews 12:1-2. The return of the football 
season suggests some principles that are com- 
mon to athletics and religion. Regular train- 
ing by abstention from things that weaken and 
by self-development through nutrition and ex- 





ercise is as essential in the spiritual life as in 
the physical. The test of training is the suc- 
cessful meeting of a great crisis. What meth- 
ods of training have proved successful in build- 
ing up the spiritual life? What occasions 
test one’s spiritual training? Can a man ever 
afford to “break training”’ in his religious life? 

2. A Look Ahead at the Opportuntties of 
the Year. Revelation 3:8. It is a common 
sentiment among college graduates that they 
failed to realize and improve many of the 
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largest opportunities of their college life. To 
guard against this, let this meeting set men to 
thinking in advance about the opportunities for 
growth and service that the year will bring. 
Let several upper classmen answer out of their 
own experience such questions as these. What 
special chances for self-development, especially 
in the higher ranges of life, ought a man not 
to miss in college? What opportunities for 
usefulness should he improve during under- 
graduate days? 

3. The Obligation of Opportunity. 
thew 10:8. This is the season set apart for 
Thanksgiving. Men everywhere are taking 
stock of their blessings. What special reasons 
for gratitude has the college man? ‘To what 
service should these prompt him? Jesus en- 
couraged that concerted and productive grati- 
tude which shares its benefits with others less 
fortunate. 

4. A Genius in Friendship. 
Rose. I Samuel 18:1-4. 


Mat- 


Horace W. 
I Cor. 13. 


It was said of Rose that his handclasp told 
more of the living Christ than many a sermon. 
Study his life for the light it can throw on the 
opportunities for friendship and influence open 
to a Christian man in college. Does every in- 
stitution need a man who makes every other 
man his friend? What was the secret of 
Rose’s magnetism? The best source for Rose’s 
life is H. W. Hick’s ““A Memorial of H. W. 
Rose.”” See also the Intercollegian for Octo- 
ber, 1903. 

5. How Coordinate College Ambitions? 
Phil. 3:7-15. Hebrews 12:28-32. Many in- 
terests, many attractive ideals appeal to every 
college man. Paul’s life fell into order and 
proportion when he made one ambition su- 
preme, and subordinated all others to it. Is 
this a true principle for the guidance of life? 
If so, what ambition should be supreme ? 

6. What Can the Church Do for Me, and 
What Should I Do for the Church? Ephe- 
sians 2:20-22. 


Current Comment 
Charles W. Gilkey, Editor 


HE completion of fine buildings at Mc- 
Gill, the University of Virginia, and the 
University of Wisconsin, furnishes striking evi- 
dence of the place which the Associations are 
winning for themselves in the life of American 
universities. [he men who have made possi- 
ble such buildings as these are not in the habit 
of giving money thoughtlessly or imprudently. 
The student sentiment which has supported 
and in some cases even started these building 
movements has little use for mere display, and 
always demands actual results from any organ- 
ization before standing behind its plans. The 
support of these business men, the backing of 
this college sentiment, are at once a cause for 
satisfaction over what has been done, and a 
challenge to increased effort for the future. 
Equally significant are the locations which, by 
common consent, have been held appropriate 
for these buildings. Placed on or close to the 
campus, with provision for many of the varied 
activities of college life, they put the Associa- 
tion where it belongs—in the full current of 
the university life, and in close touch with all 
its activities. 
In this time of rapidly increasing material 
equipment, we need more and more frequently 


to remind ourselves of the real secret of what- 
ever success we may have achieved, or can 
hope for in the future. in the earlier days of 
unattractive and poorly situated rooms, small 
equipment, and few material advantages, our 
Associations were gaining their present strength 
and influence through the conviction and de- 
votion of earnest men. Their work prospered 
without much material equipment because they 
had men who were ready to work and to sacri- 
fice, if need be, for it; and now that they have 
larger equipment they need such men even 
more. If we delude ourselves into thinking 
that the elaborate machinery we are building 
up will run itself, we shall learn our mistake 
by sad experience. Not the material but the 
personal, not things but men, are the real 
essentials in our work. An Association with- 
out a building can accomplish great things if 
it has devoted men; an Association with the 
best building in the world is well-nigh helpless 
without them. 





Another fundamental principle of our work 
suggests itself in this connection. ‘The real 
standard by which we ought to measure the 
success of our work is not material prosperity, 
nor is it always tangible results, important as 
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these certainly are. We are in danger of 
taking the commercial point of view; of think- 
ing that we must justify our work by filling out 
reports to look like the debit and credit state- 
ments of a business house, and by appealing to 
statistics in proof of our achievements. ‘That 
the definiteness of aim and result gained by 
this process is highly valuable is, of course, 
obvious. And yet we do well to remind our- 
selves occasionally that we are not conducting 
a business. We have to do with the lives 
and characters of men; and they cannot be 
counted like dollars, nor appraised like stock. 
Some of our most valuable achievements are 
inconspicuous, perhaps unknown, and some 
of the things that loom largest in our statistical 
reports are least significant from the point of 
view of the spiritual world. Between the 
making of one life truly Christian, and the get- 
ting of ever so many membership fees, there 
is no common standard of comparison. Our 
avowed interests and our greatest accomplish- 


ments lie in the realm of the things that are 
not seen, which are eternal. 





This is the season of year when, more than 
at any other, the Christian Association needs 
to take its stand strongly against the evils of 
our student life. The relaxation of standards 
of personal living is particularly widespread 
toward and at the close of the football season. 
The Christian Association stands or ought to 
stand in every college for inflexible standards 
of self-control, purity, and honor. Let us see 
to it that our own lives hold rigidly to these 
standards. Let us take care that every reason- 
able opportunity is improved to bring them in 
an attractive and compelling way before the 
student body. Let us, not in any spirit of 
ostentation or unwarranted interference, but 
through the quiet contagiousness of personal 
righteousness, make our own influence tell as 
strongly as we can for them. 


The Student World 


Indiana has now five local student secre- 
taries giving their full time to the work of the 
Associations. 


Over 150 new members have already been 
received into the Association at Ohio Wes- 
leyan University, this fall. 


Galen M. Fisher returned to Japan early 
in September after his furlough, and will take 
up again his work as honorary national sec- 
retary of Japan. 


At the first business meeting of the Asso- 
ciation at Lafayette College, Easton, Penn., 
fifty-three new members were received into 
the organization. 


Over 150 men were enrolled in Bible 
classes at North Indiana Normal School, Val- 
paraiso, Sept. 18th. This is double the num- 
ber enrolled at this period last year. 


Tennessee had thirty per cent. more men in 
Bible study on October 1st than at the close of 
ihe last student year. The college men of the 
State were never so eager for Bible study as at 
the present time. 


At Colorado College, where Harry E. 
Ewing is the first general secretary the Asso- 
ciation has ever had, one hundred appli- 
cations for membership had been received on 


September 23d. 
Mr. Robert R. Gailey, the well-known 


Princeton football player, who has been sup- 
ported by Princeton University in his work 
among the educated classes of Tientsin, has 
returned on furlough. 


At Ohio State University two Bible classes 
were formed among the members of the foot- 
ball teams, the captain of one team being one 
of the leaders. President W. O. Thompson 


has consented to train the student leaders. 


The Young Men’s Christian Association 
of Rome, Italy, has set aside one floor of its 
building to be used as living and social rooms 
by the students of the University of Rome and 
of other educational institutions of that city. 


Mr. C. W. Rich, University of Illinois, 
1904, has accepted the newly established in- 
tercollegiate secretaryship at Terre Haute, Ind. 
He will serve the Associations of Indiana State 
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Normal School and Rose Polytechnic Insti- 
tute. 


The Alumni Association of the University 
of Georgia has offered $40,000 which had 
been raised by them toward an Association 
building for the University on condition that 
an additional $35,000 is raised for the same 
purpose. 


At Miami University, seventy-five men were 
enrolled in Bible study in one week in Octo- 
ber, under the leadership of the new general 
secretary, Mr. Arthur Parmlee. Dr. G. P. 
Benton, the President of the University, is 
training the leaders of the classes. 


The success of the general secretaryship at 
Amherst College has led to the appointment 
of Mr. Harry W. Gladwin, of the class of 
1905, as the successor of Mr. John H. Saf- 
ford, who has become the student secretary for 
the New York State Committee. 


Mr. John E. Steen and Mr. D. W. Ed- 
wards sailed on Sept. 20, and Mr. John S. 
Burgess on the Shawmut, Sept. 5, for Japan. 
These three Princeton men will become teach- 
ers in connection with the Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Associations of the cities of Japan. 


By the close of the first business meeting of 


the Carlton College, Northfield, Minn., As- 


sociation, three-fourths of the men in col- 
lege had become members. ‘This is now dis- 
tinctly a college Association, as the prepara- 
tory department of the institution has been 
done away with. 


Dr. T. H. P. Sailer, who is aiding the 
Student Volunteer Movement by giving spe- 
cial attention to the training of leaders of mis- 
sion study classes, spent two days last month 
at the University of Illinois conducting train- 
ing conferences of the leaders of study classes 
at that University. 


The first student conference of the Fukien 
Province, China, was held in Foochow early 
in September. It was directed by Mr. W. L. 
Beard and L. E. McLachlin, secretaries of the 
Foreign Department of the International Com- 
mittee of Young Men’s Christian Associations 
for that Province. 


At Morgan School, a preparatory school 
at Fayetteville, Tenn., a meeting conducted by 
State Student Secretary J. C. Day, on Sun- 
day, Oct. 15th, was attended by seventy of 
the boys. Six of these accepted Christ as their 
Savior and Lord, and sixty-eight were en- 


rolled in Bible study. 


The campaign for mission study in Cum- 
berland University, Lebanon, Tennessee, un- 
der the leadership of Mr. P. A. Conard, re- 
sulted in the organization of one study group 
in each class of the Theological Department, 
one group in the Art’s Department, and one 
in the Law Department. 


Since the publication of the Year Book the 
following Student Associations have been ad- 
mitted to the Student Movement of North 
America: Boys’ Industrial School, Rome, 
Ga., New Mexico College of Agriculture and 
Mechanical Arts, Mesilla Park, N. M., 
Grand Island College, Grand Island, Neb 

At a Bible institute held in Virginia Poly- 
technic Institute, at Blacksburg the first week 
in October 200 men were enrolled in Bible 
study. A\t this institution two leaders’ classes 
have been formed and will be taught by two 
of the professors. Col. Johnson, the com- 
mandant, will teach a class for graduate stu- 
dents. 


The opening meeting of Bible study at the 
University of Illinois was addressed recently by 
Professor G. L. Robinson, of McCormick 
Theological Seminary. On October 6th 450 
men had been enrolled in the Bible classes, and 
ihe entire Bible study force under the leader- 
ship of Mr. Paul Augustus is now thoroughly 
organized for a canvass of the University. 


Mr. William S. Pettit, Williams College, 
1905, has returned to his Alma Mater this 
year as the general secretary of the college As- 
sociation, under appointment by the Alumni 
Committee. The Association Bible study 
work has been thoroughly reorganized by the 
introduction of the group system. Already 
the enrollment includes a majority of the stu- 
dents registered. 


The last report of the Art Students’ Chris- 
tian Union of Great Britain suggests the value 
of reaching such students. At present the 


























British Movement is the only one which has 
any organized work of the kind. Through 
its sale of sketches, Christmas cards, etc., the 
Union was able to contribute $100 to the 
general Movement, in addition to providing 
for its own expenses last year. 

At the Woman’s College, Baltimore, where 
mission study courses on home missions, India, 
Japan, Africa, and China are offered, the plan 
has been adopted of using two text-books on 
a given country in the same class. Ass there 
are two different books for most fields, and 
as the text-books are written on lines that make 
this practicable, the success of the Baltimore 
experiment is instructive to other institutions. 





The recently organized Harvard Mission 
has issued its first report—an attractive pam- 
phlet of forty pages containing letters from 
many of the graduates of that University now 
serving on the foreign mission field. In like 
manner an early number of the Yale Alumni 
Weekly contains a somewhat extended ac- 
count of the growth of the Yale Foreign Mis- 
sion during its third year. Both publications 
are records of encouraging growth. 


A successful experiment of last summer in 
the line of mission study was the conduct of a 
most interesting and profitable class held for 
university students resident at Ann Arbor. 
Some of the twenty enrolled were too busy 
during term time to study anything extra; but 
this opportunity, coming during summer vaca- 
tion, was eagerly embraced, and has brought 
to the University with the opening of the fall 
term enthusiastic advocates of the work. 

The Summer Conference for British stu- 
dents, which met at Conishead, was attended 
by 338 men and 291 women, and is thus the 
largest ever held in Great Britain. An im- 
portant action of the delegates authorized a 
change of name from The British College 
Christian Union to the Student Christian 
Movement of Great Britain and Ireland, 
which, however, will in ordinary usage be 
shortened to The Student Christian Move- 


ment. 


Between October 14 and 24 Bible study 
institutes were held in South Carolina at 
Wofford College and South Carolina Col- 
lege, and in North Carolina at Guilford Col- 
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lege, Wake Forest College, and the University 
of North Carolina. These Conferences were 
directed by Mr. K. C. MacArthur, Associate 
Secretary of the Bible Study Department. 
The reports from the Carolinas already indi- 
cate a large increase in Bible study enrolment 
over last year. 





The Young Men’s Christian Association of 
the University of Virginia publishes weekly a 
four page bulletin under the name of “‘Madi- 
son Hall Notes,’’* which is distributed freely 
to the University Committee and sent to any 
address for fifty cents a year. The paper con- 
tains articles and announcements concerning 
the work of the Association, and also con- 
tains the official University Weekly Bulletin. 
The expense of publication is met from the 
advertising in the paper. 





The mission study scheme of Smith College 
is indicative of the way in which all tastes are 
being studied and ministered to. It includes 
groups for the study of missionary apologetics, 
home missions, Alaska and Labrador; a read- 
ing course on New Mexico, the Philippines, 
and Porto Rico; courses on China, Japan, 
India, the Turkish Empire, and Africa; 
biographical studies, and a course on Episco- 
pal missions in China. With one exception 
all of these courses will be repeated after the 
first of January for new classes or groups. 
Such conservation of energy and wise use of 
experience promise to make Smith’s scheme 
unusually effective. 





Monthly Missionary Meeting 
Missionary Giving 
Malachi 


Scripture 
3:7-12. 

Hymns suggested: 

“IT gave my life for thee.” 

‘Take my life, and let it be.” 

“We give Thee but Thine own.” 

‘““When I survey the wondrous cross.” 

“Savior, Thy dying love.” 

References: 

Eddy: “The Opportunity of the Hour.” 

Salmon: “Systematic and Proportionate 
Giving.” 

Strong: ““Money and the Kingdom.” 

Success in the various departments of As- 
sociation work must be measured, not only 


1 :6-13; 


reading, 
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by what is immediately accomplished, but 
also by the ability developed in the student to 
do the larger work in the world for which our 
Associations are training schools. It is not 
enough that we have Bible study and mission 
study and systematic giving. Are we training 
leaders for work in our churches, as leaders of 
Bible classes and mission study groups there? 
And are we training up in our Associations 
a body of intelligent givers? Let the object 
of this meeting be, in addition to bringing the 
matter before the students and enlisting their 
support for the pledged work of the Associa- 
tion, the forceful presenting of the great prin- 
ciples which should control all giving. 

The message in Malachi is all too pertinent 
to-day, even to our colleges. Are we not 
offering to God “‘the lame and sick”? How 
often we hear, “Behold, what a weariness is 
it!’ Let the leader study these passages for 
their message to himself and to other students 
in his college. Is God robbed there? and 
may it not be a reason why blessing is with- 
held > 

Systematic giving as a method might be 
explained by the first speaker, as it is a right 
method if of prime importance. It might 
be well here to outline the plans of the Asso- 
ciation for the coming year and to call atten- 
tion to the pledge cards distributed before- 
hand. 

Proportion in giving has received too little 
attention. The proportion of students who 
give is too small. A study of statistics from 
thirty-nine representative colleges shows only 
thirty-two per cent. of the students enrolled 
as contributing. From these same statistics 
it appears that the average per capita gift is 
less than $2.50 per year. We need only ask 
ourselves what proportion this bears to the 
average expenditure of students in these col- 
leges to see that the Lord’s portion is very 
small. Apply this test to students in your 
own college after a study of the facts. 

Self-sacrificing giving—the giving of that 
which costs us something—is surely the 
Christian ideal. Study the conditions in all 
our fields of work, home or foreign. Read 
a message like “‘Maiming the Mission” 
(A. B. C. F. M., 14 Beacon street, Bos- 
ton). Realize that we are cutting off all ad- 
vance and are even forcing our soldiers at the 
front to withdraw for lack of money; and 
surely if our loyalty to Jesus Christ means 
anything, we should be willing to deny our- 


selves a few luxuries to help advance His 
Kingdom. 

Wise giving—giving so that the money 
accomplishes the greatest possible good— 
needs emphasis. In general money given 
through our regular Boards will be most 
wisely used. Private enterprises use a much 
larger percentage in running expenses. The 
application of business principles, looking 
upon our gifts as investments, will illustrate 
this point. 

The prayerful spirit in the giver will make 
the gift accomplish more. He who prays 
“gives himself with his alms.” It will help 
us to see more clearly that our gifts should be 
a fair proportion of what we have. It will 
make us willing to give up for Christ’s sake 
that we may be more honest when we pray 
“Thy kingdom come.” 


Review 


“Report of the Conference of the World’s 
Student Christian Federation, Held in 
Zeist, Holland.” New York: World’s 
Student Christian Federation, 1905. 
Paper, 25 cents. 


The conference of the World’s Student 
Christian Federation, which met in Zeist, 
Holland, May 3-7, 1905, marked the tenth 
year of the union of the Christian student 
movements of the world. It was remarkable 
for the representative character of its attend- 
ance, its unity of spirit, and the wide outlook 
of the discussions. The report of the confer- 
ence reflects these points of distinction. It 
contains in full the addresses and papers of the 
conference, and in addition it presents the 
decennial review of the Federation by the 
general secretary. The conference was the 
first meeting of the Federation at which women 
students were in attendance. A place is 
given in the report for some of the papers pre- 
sented at the women’s section of the con- 
ference, while the report of Miss Rouse gives 
the first survey of the religious work among 
women students ever published by the Federa- 
tion. The reports of the eleven national and 
international student movements, which are 
members of the Federation, will give detailed 
and up-to-date information as to the achieve- 
ments and condition of each movement. All 
leaders in Student Association work will find 
the report interesting and valuable. 





